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our religious concepts and permit the scope of religion to exceed 
the static bounds within which the sensory concepts of morality are 
inclosed. 

Simon N. Patten. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

A REPLY. 

This "Explanation" hardly seems to me to deal with the main 
contentions of my "comments," except, perhaps, in one instance, 
— that of the emphasis I laid upon the real positive contribution of 
the "Theory of Social Forces." And Professor Patten rightly 
returns to this very point in his " Explanation," — the idea of a 
larger world or a greater humanity with which we are in corre- 
spondence through our " motor powers. " 

I did not think my phrase "altruistic (religious and moral) 
perceptions" of very much importance to my comments. Still, 
Professor Patten thinks that the provinces of ethics and religion 
should be carefully distinguished. I agree with this, I am sure. 
Only I think that his whole line of thought is of more value to the 
science of religion than to the science of ethics. I am one of those 
who think that the whole discussion of ethical ideals in terms of 
pleasure and pain, and " sensory" and " motor" phenomena moves 
merely on the borderland of ethics ; that, in fact, it is not ethics at 
all. I do not regard Herbert Spencer as a representative ethical phi- 
losopher. Aristotle is, and so is Butler ; and so is Hegel or Cousin, 
— to take names from four peoples. These men all discuss " ends" 
of activity, or the equivalent of this, not the mere psychology of 
motives. And in general, I think, the "Theory" suffers from a 
tendency to make too much of biological psychology, — to separate 
in particular the sensory and the motor sides of the mind too far 
from one another. I heartily agree with the criticism in the 
present "Explanation" of the morality of the "Thou shalt nots" 
and of the moral ideal as "unalloyed pleasure." The main point 
of my comments was a criticism of the relations existing, accord- 
ing to Professor Patten, between psychology and sociology. There 
is not the slightest need of raising this now unless Dr. Patten desires 
to do so. I agree that this "Explanation" makes for overturn- 
ing the whole pleasure morality of the senses, and it renders some- 
what clearer the service of Dr. Patten in emphasizing the impor- 
tance (relative, not absolute, to be sure) of the motor powers. I 
was really impressed with Professor Patten's criticism (in the 
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"Theory") of the inutility, for the purposes of sociology, of the 
traditional idealistic philosophy, having myself just recently pub- 
lished an examination of that philosophy.* I hope he will de- 
velop, in a volume, his application of the philosophy of motor 
activity to the science of sociology. If he does, he will find in 
recent psychology more help than he at first supposed. 

W. Caldwell. 
Northwestern University. 

"morality and the belief in the supernatural." 

In the January number of this Journal, Professor Ritchie elabo- 
rated, under the caption " Morality and the Belief in the Super- 
natural," a series of reflections which had already appeared in 
miniature in the November issue of the Philosophical Review. The 
connection between these two discussions is so close that a critic 
may, I suppose, without fear, attribute the same direct originating 
cause to both, — viz., Professor Pfleiderer's article in Volume V., 
No. 5, of the Philosophical Review. And inasmuch as Professor 
Ritchie, in her article in this Journal, proceeds on a more inde- 
pendent line, dismissing all direct reference and debating the ques- 
tion for its own sake and on its own grounds, the critic of her 
position may likewise dismiss Pfleiderer's special article and draw 
from another source, in which he too has expressed himself on the 
same question, — for the most part, indeed, in the same words, but 
with greater elaboration. My references, then, to him will be found 
in his Gifford Lectures, Volume I., Lecture II. 

I. The first point to be noticed in Professor Ritchie's article is a 
certain halting consistency (if one may not put it more boldly) in 
her argument. For example, we are told that her intention is not to 
indicate " the possible effect upon morality of such a strictly natural 
religion," — the religion of those " who discard supernaturalism and 
the miraculous, . . . who yet regard their admiration and reverence 
for nature and its laws as a genuine and sufficient religion," — but 
" to indicate what those ethical consequences are which flow from 
religion" conceived as implying " the belief in an entity or entities, 
a force or forces, in some sort lying outside of or transcending the 
facts, whether of mind or matter, which constitute what we call the 
world of nature." Now, I submit that an impartial estimate of her 

* " Schopenhauer's System in its Philosophical Significance." Blackwood 
(Scribner's), 1896. 
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